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A description of the process of manufac- 
ture always riveted the attention, and many 
pertinent questions were asked in connec- 
tion with damascening, engraving, inlay, 
stained glass, pottery, weaving and em- 
broidery which were among the crafts under 
notice. A little girl hazarded the opinion 
that the sixth-century Coptic embroideries 
must have been very well made because 
"they had worn so well." The exhibition 
of Mestrovic's powerful sculpture aroused 
curiosity, and after a short chat several 
young students made their way alone to 
them, one small boy of eight drew after- 
wards from memory what might have been 
taken to be a party of faithful followers 
bearing the coffin of their martyred hero to 
a fitting place of entombment, but in re- 
sponse to questioning gave the explanation, 
"Them's the ladies outside, Miss" — the 
solemn row of stern Serbian caryatides. 

The children were critical of each other's 
work, and generous in their praise. One 
set of boys organized a competition in their 
street for the best drawing of a soldier or 
sailor, which drawing, clearly and deftly 
executed, was presented to their guide. 
When the last day of the holidays came 
there were many requests, "You'll come 
and show us more things at Christmas, 
won't you?" The request has also been 
made by the Director, who looks forward to 
being able to provide more special exhibits 
of particular attraction. The number of 
the little flock rose to about ioo daily, 
many of them being regular visitors, eagerly 
joining their guide the moment lunch was 
finished to claim a second turn. The ser- 
vices of some boy scouts had been requisi- 
tioned, and they were put in charge occasion- 
ally, proving useful in keeping the boys to- 
gether. The official guide gave much help, 
often suggesting the means of obtaining in- 
formation if he could not himself give it. 
The experiment was greatly enjoyed, and 
has been sufficiently successful to encourage 
the hope that the Art Teachers' Guild may 
be able to show how much can be done by 
enthusiastic teachers, who being well quali- 
fied, are ready to cooperate with the keepers 
of our national treasures, and make them of 
living interest to the coming generation. 
Ethel M. Spiller. 



THE USE OF MOTION PHOTOGRA- 
PHY IN MUSEUMS 

THE educatorhas been tardy in his re- 
cognition of the value of motion 
photography, notwithstanding its 
almost miraculous performances 
andunlimited possibilities. It was, perhaps, 
quite natural that itsleast import antappeal, 
that of providing amusement, should have 
been recognized first by both producer and 
public. Notwithstanding the vast propor- 
tions of the industry which is supplying 
amusement films, it will, before long, be far 
outrivaled by the activities which will pro- 
duce purely educational subjects. The 
amusement films are of necessity ephemeral. 
Like current plays they run for a short 
season and go to the discard, never to be 
resurrected. On the other hand, the 
negatives depicting the making of a rug, the 
life of the bee, or the wonders of a drop of 
water, when once recorded, are good for all 
time, a permanent investment affording 
constantly increasing returns. Even now 
thousands of educational films in the field 
of art, archaeology, science, industry, and 
travel are available at a low cost, although 
only a small number of educational in- 
stitutions are at present using motion 
pictures. It will take no great imagination 
to forecast the growth of the educational 
film as soon as the vast number of schools 
and colleges — public, private, parochial, 
and technical — museums, libraries, and the 
myriads of educational clubs and lyceum 
circuits are equipped to utilize them. Even 
now, with the comparatively small demand, 
the remote corners of the earth are being 
searched for material. With the rapidly- 
increasing market for educational films 
they will be supplied in correspondingly in- 
creasing numbers and museums of art will 
be able to secure splendid material covering 
every department of museum work. The 
use that may be made of moving pictures in 
a small museum is well illustrated by the 
experience of the Toledo Museum of Art 
during the past twelve months. 

For a period of several weeks daily talks 
were given at the museum on ceramics to 
some three thousand fifth grade pupils of 
the public schools. These talks were fol- 
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lowed by two reels, one showing the potters 
of the Nile at work, the other illustrating 
the life and achievement of Bernard 
Palissy. Each film consumed about fifteen 
minutes of time, and while supplementing 
the talk, these films were far more illuminat- 
ing and convincing than any talk could 
possibly be. 

A flower show at the museum which fol- 
lowed a city-wide campaign continued for 
one week and was visited by ten thousand 
adults and children. Several talks were 
given each day illustrated with films show- 
ing the cultivation of flowers and shrubs, 
the growth of plants from the first shoot to 
the full flower. Other films depicted the 
sensitive plant, the fly catcher, and other 
curious plants in action, together with 
many other flower films, all in natural 
colors. 

The museum conducts annually a cam- 
paign for the conservation of desirable 
birds. Twice weekly films are shown de- 
picting bird life and incidents in similar 
campaigns in other localities. These are 
also in full color. 

Saturdays and Sundays four films are 
shown to several audiences each day, with 
an average daily attendance of about five 
hundred children and the same number of 
adults. These films cover art, archaeology, 
travel in classic lands, craftsmanship, 
nature studies, science, with perhaps one 
animated cartoon to supply the comedy 
element. 

Special evenings are arranged for the em- 
ployees of department stores. Those who 
are handling silks, for instance, are shown 



the life of the silkworm and every detail in 
the manufacture of the fabric. On other 
occasions the films illustrate the linen in- 
dustry, the weaving of rugs, or the making 
of the various articles which store employees 
are daily handling. Many such films are 
supplied weekly by the Bureau of Commer- 
cial Economics, Washington, D. C, without 
cost. Already the Bureau is serving 
educational institutions throughout the 
country. 

The varying activities of each day sug- 
gest some new use of the motion picture in 
the work of the Toledo Museum. Among 
the many films used during the past season 
were those illustrating the United States 
Mint, bamboo and its uses, wood carving, 
Venetian glass workers, excavations in 
Egypt, carpet making, travels in France, 
Italy, Java, Iceland, Morocco, California, 
the Grand Canyon, the manufacturing of 
steel, stone quarrying, charcoal burning, 
architectural tours, and score upon score of 
other films equally interesting, instructive, 
and applicable. 

The cost of installing a first-class outfit 
amounted to about three hundred dollars, 
and the cost of our film service during the 
year did not exceed three hundred and fifty 
dollars. We feel that this was a splendid 
investment and that the results would have 
warranted ten times the expenditure. Each 
succeeding season will find more and better 
subjects available for use and we feel as- 
sured that the motion picture is at present 
one of our most productive activities with 
unlimited possibilities yet to be developed. 
George W. Stevens. 
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